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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 322.) 

1765.— Dear and well beloved Friends and 
Brethren: We have repeated cause, in humble 
thankfulness to the God and Father of all our 
mercies, to acknowledge the continuation of his 
gracious regard to us, in this our large assembly ; 
by the fresh manifestation whereof, we have 
been comforted, united, and enabled to transact 
the affairs before us, in the love of the Gospel, 
wherein we tenderly and affectionately salute 
you. 

Happy would it be, was the promotion of 
purity and virtue the principal engagement of 
all amongst us; but alas, we have too much 
cause to lament the state of those who, resting 
under the shadow of profession, seem regardless 
of their real happiness, the prosperity of the 
church, or the honor of God, who created them 
for a purpose of his own glory. 

Many are the objects of our solemn and af- 
fectionate counsel and advice at this time; but 
nothing claims our earnest attention at present, 
more than the deficiency that appears, in that 
essential duty of meeting at the times set apart 
for the worship of Almighty God, on the week- 
days especially. 

It is matter of much concern, that some in 
profession with us, are scarcely ever seen at 
those meetings ; others but seldom, and too many, 
who cannot in general plead cases of absolute 
necessity, or insurmountable obstacles, are far 
from giving timely and constant attendance: 
hence those meetings are often tedious in gather- 
ing, and appear disreputably small when as- 
sembled ; whereby instead of being helps and 
encouragements to such as have their eyes upon 
us for good, they are frequently rendered occa- 
sions of stumbling to them. 

To what is this obvious deficiency to be im- 
puted? Is it to the want of numbers sufficient 
to support our meetings with reputation and to 
advantage? In many places this is by no means 
the case; the multitudes which assemble on par- 
ticular occasions demonstate the contrary. If 
we look honestly for the true cause, shall we 
not find it in our own breasts? Have not many 
entertained a lukewarm spirit, a coolness of 
heart towards religious exercise, instead of that 
fervency of love, that ardency of concern for 


their own growth, and for the good of all, which 
were so conspicuous in our faithful predecessors? 

The due and constant support of their public 
assemblies appeared to them of such consequence, 
that neither the severity of human laws, the 
violence of misled magistrates, nor the insults 
of an ignorant, unthinking populace, could deter 
them from meeting together, at their usual times 
and places, for the maintenance of their Chris- 
tian testimony. And now, it hath pleased Di- 
vine Providence to favor us with the removal 
of those cruel obstructions, is it less than an un- 
grateful abuse of such mercy and goodness, for 
any of us to suffer the ensnaring profits, the vain 
delights, the flattering friendships of a delusive 
world, or an indolent disposition of mind, to de- 
prive us of these opportunities of improvement 
in things of eternal importance? It is not 
enough for us, to meet in order for public wor- 
ship, when we find little or nothing else to do. 
The Lord Almighty requires the first fruits, the 
prime of our service, and will not accept the 
refuse, either of our time or talents. If we prefer 
worldly pursuits, or idle amusements, at such 
times when we ought to be solemnly engaged 
in this great duty, may it not justly be said, 
that “we follow after lying vanities, and for- 
sake our own mercies?” “ Where two or three,” 
saith our Lord, “are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” In 
these words, He, by implication, invites us, not 
only to meet one with another, but in so doing, 
with himself also. Shall the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, condescend to offer his Divine 
presence for our good, and shall we, his depend- 
ent creatures, set so light by his inestimable 
kindness, as, either wilfully or negligently, to 
let slip those precious seasons wherein we might 
receive his blessed assistance, so necessary to 
our help and salvation ? 

Shall the poor, perishing gratifications of sense 
and self-love, or any inconveniences of a trivial 
nature, be suffered to prevent our dutiful at- 
tendance upon Him, in whom alone stands our 
everlasting interest ? Shall a cloudy sky, a little 
wet, a little cold, a little ease to the flesh, a view 
to a little earthly gain, or any common incident, 
furnish an excuse for declining this duty, and 
thereby depriving ourselves of the blessed ad- 
vantage, often vouchsafed to the faithful, of en- 
joying heavenly communion together in spirit, 
with the Lord of life and glory? 

Vain diversions and carnal indulgences are 
very dangerous. Every repetition adds weak- 
ness to weakness; a languid indifference en- 
sues ; a disinclination to duty; the desire after 
heavenly things becomes gradually enfeebled, 
and in time may be utterly extinguished. Let 
every one therefore, in whom such injurious de- 
ceptions have prevailed, be roused and awak- 
ened, lest continuing therein, the Lord, whose 
Spirit will not always strive with the disobe- 
dient, should withhold the renewals of his gra- 
cious visitations from them, and leave them to 
rest in their beds of ease, till they sleep the 
sleep of death. 

Much of the remissness above mentioned hath 


appeared in some heads of families, upon whom 
it is undoubtedly incumbent so to order their af- 
fairs, if possible, that they may not interfere with 
their meetings; and not only to be exemplary 
in attending themselves, but also to make way 
for their children and servants, as much as may 
be. It is tnerefore earnestly desired that a zeal- 
ous care may take place in such, faithfully to 
discharge the trust committed to them. 

The portion of time allotted us in this life is 
daily diminishing; the most awful period ap- 
proaching towards us with uravoidable cer- 
tainty ; and it is altogether unknown to us, how 
soon, and how suddenly it may surprise us; it 
therefore highly behooves all, to make a right 
improvement of every opportunity in mercy af- 
forded. 

Let us not think lightly of that just regard 
due from every individual, to the salutary ad- 
vices and establishments of the Society we pro- 
fess ourselves members of, nor suffer the repeated 
exhortations and entreaties of concerned breth- 
ren and sisters to pass by us without impression. 
The mercies bestowed upon us must be accounted 
for, and the manner in which we treat them, 
will be of consequence to us, not only in time, 
but also in eternity. The sentence of well done, 
cannot be expected by those who omit what 
they ought to do; nor the appellation of good 
and faithful servants, by those who are negli- 
gent in the practice of their known duty. 

May every one of us be prevailed upon, for 
the honor of that great name we take upon us, 
for the sake of our own souls, and for the repu- 
tation of those Particular Meetings we are im- 
mediately connected with, as well as that of the 
Society in general, to endeavor zealously to 
come up in our respective duties, and to ani- 
mate each other, both by word and practice, to 
a diligent attendance of our week-day and First- 
day meetings. Let us also be careful to as- 
semble in due time and manner, that the ser- 
vice of our meetings may not be interrupted 
through our dilatory coming, nor the solemnity 
of them injured, either by giving way to a light 
wandering mind, or by indulging a drowsy dis- 
position; which is greatly burdensome to the 
living, and scandalous in the view of all. 

And that we may have the true benefit of our 
meetings, which is to witness the Lord’s power 
to arise in our hearts, to the refreshing of our 
spirits, and invigorating us to make advances in 
the necessary work of regeneration, which leads 
to the kingdom, Jet us abide under the holy 
yoke of Christ, by which the mind is kept in- 
ward out of meetings, and preserved in a state 
of preparation for worship in them. Suffering 
the mind to wander when about our ordinary 
affairs, introduces, and accustoms it to such an 
habit of roving, that it has not power to recol- 
lect itself in meetings, and to retire in that 
singleness and fervency, which is essential to 
true spiritual worship. And when we sit down 
in our religious assemblies, let a weighty sense 
of our own frailty and necessity, and of the 
greatness and goodness of God, engage us to 
approach Him in spirit with the most humble 
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reverence; watching to the light, and turning 
away from every thought and imagination, as 
they arise, which have the least tendency to 
divert our minds from simplicity of desire after 
the Father of Spirits, and fountain of all good. 
Thus pressing forward in spirit, and persevering 
therein, we shall, in due time, feel the strength 
of his life, and the comforts of his love, which 
doth enable the quickemed and freely resigned 
soul to acknowledge, “ The Lord is good to them 
that wait for Him, to the soul that seeketh Him.” 
Let us therefore, according to the apostolic 
exhortation, “ Consider one another, to provoke 
unto love, and to good works, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, as the manner 
of some is; but exhorting one another, and so 
much the more, as ye see the day approaching.” 
Another point of duty, we find in our minds 
to press upon all at this time is, that you be 
frequently conversant with the Holy Scrip- 
tures, by the good providence of God preserved 
down to our time, which contain the most ex- 
cellent declaratéons of his love to men, our duty 
to Him, and one to another, and most certainly, 
through faith in Christ Jesus, tend to our in- 
struction in righteousness. As your minds come 
into an humble, teachable frame, secretly breath- 
ing afier Divine information and guidance, you 
will often experience the Comforter, the Spirit 
of Truth, to open the doctrines of Christ, and of 
his primitive servants unto you. Hence shall ye 
be instructed, to “ let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.” If you 
abide under this holy teaching, you will not 
fail to know your practice brought into con- 
formity, thereto, so as truly to be enabled, to 
“shew forth the praises of Him who hath called 
you out of darkness, into his marvellous light.” 
And, dear Friends; as our union and fellow- 
ship stands in the Divine light, let us give all 
diligence continually to walk in it. Herein we 
shall feel the powerful sustaining influence of 
the life of the Son of God. By this we shall dis- 
cover the wiles of Satan, the common enemy to 
our happiness, and be enabled to guard against 
every appearance of evil in ourselves, and against 
every thing, though ever so specious in outward 
appearance, tending to break in upon that near 
and dear affection which the flock and family 
of God dwell in, who are concerned to abide in 
the light, according to that evangelical observa- 
tion, “ If we walk in the light, as He is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.” Therefore, brethren, “See that ye 
love one another with a pure heart, fervently : 
being born again, not of corruptible seed, but 
of incorruptible, by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth for ever. 
(To be continued.) 





















































































































































































































































wages. 







































































For “THE FRIEND.” 


Qld Manuscripts.—No. 6. 


BARNESVILLE, Ohio, Ninth Month 15th, 1849. 
JOSEPH KITE, 
My Dear Friend :—Our Yearly Meeting was 
a season in which, at times, the wing of Ancient 
Goodness was spread over us. Though there 
was much to lament and mourn over, yet I trust 














at night by his continual pounding. 

































































together at these tokens of Heavenly regard. 
All the splendid and plausible appearances of 






































Bride-chamber, then they cannot but rejoice. 





Surely it is as Sarah Grubb expresses it in re- 
gard to the ministry—it will require a fiery or- 
deal to bring it back to that state of purity, de- 
signed to be exercised in by the Head of the 
Church, and which in the gathering of this 
people was so apparent, when indeed He turned 
to us the pure Janguage of the Holy Spirit. 

Thou wilt excuse the freedom I take when I 
say to thee, thou hast often, since my last ac- 
quaintance, been in my remembrance, greatly 
desiring at times that thou mayest never be 
permitted to settle down in any rest, short of 
that which is appointed for the people of God. 
Surely such as thou and myself have abundant 
cause to love much that Hand, that has been in 
so eminent a manner stretched out even to the 
rescuing us from the very jaws of the devourer. 
Ah! then what a jealousy ought ever to pervade 
our minds, lest we should be keeping alive some 
of those things which we have been clearly 
shown have been appointed for death ; bearing 
constantly in mind that the Lord will not dwell 
in that temple where any other god is wor- 
shipped. Nay, this will grieve Him, till in the 
end, his Holy Spirit may be withdrawn; such 
will then become like the “sow that was washed,” 
return to her wallowing in the mire. 

With love, I remain sincerely thy friend, 

BenJAMIN HOYLE. 


Tue SHor-MAkine VIcE-PRESIDENT.— 
Henry Wilson, Vice-President of the United 
States, was a native of New Hampshire. 
parents were poor, and it was the poverty which 
strong drink so often causes. The family name 
was Colbath; and to free himself entirely from 
surroundings so unhappy and repulsive, the 
young man left his home and changed his name. 
He set out for Natick, Mass., going by way of 
Boston, and visiting Bunker Hill. The expense 
of his journey of about one hundred miles, most- 
ly performed on foot, was one dollar and five 
cents. In Natick he was employed in the shoe 
shop of one William P. Legro, who agreed to 
teach him shoemaking for five months’ work. It 
was rather a hard bargain as Wilson soon found, 
and he at length agreed with his employer to re- 
lease him for fifteen dollars; and so at the end 
of seven weeks, instead of five months, he had 
mastered the trade, and was earning regular 


The present division of labor in the shoe trade 
was then unknown. Each man made an entire 
shoe, instead of learning to polish a heel, or peg 
on asole. As each man began and completed 
his shoes himself, Wilson, eager to help his fath- 
er and mother, and to obtain an education for 
himself, soon began business on his own account, 
and often worked sixteen hoursaday. He knew 
enough about strong drink to let that alone to 
the end of his life. Mrs. Parry, with whom he 
boarded, said, “ He was a very good young man. 
We liked him very much, but he kept us awake 


This was the way Henry Wilson attained suc- 
| cess and won his way. ‘Continual pounding” | } 

made him independent and prosperous; “con-| We had been told we could see the desert from 
tinual pounding ” gave him education and influ- 
ence; “continual pounding” sent him to Con- 
gress, and“ continual pounding” afterwards 


trust | made him an associate with Grant, and Vice- 
the hearts of not a few were made to rejoice | President of the United States.— Selected. 


Harpy is every one that heareth, obeyeth and 
creaturely activity only add to the burden of the | reverenceth the Son and Heir of all things, in 
rightly exercised ; but when the Bride-groom is | his spiritual appearance in the heart, when He 
pleased to appear among the children of the] speaks to the condition, of the children of men, 
as never man spake.—J. Richardson. 
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A Vacation in Southern California, 


E. S. KITE, 





































This morning I am in the heart of the Cuya- 
macas, having already travelled about eighty 
miles. But though my only dress is torn and 
shattered, and stuck up with pine gum, and my 
shoe soles threatening to completely part com- 
pany from the uppers, and my face the com- 
plexion of boiled lobster, yet | am one of the 
happiest of mortals, for yesterday the summit of 
my ambition (here in Southern California) was 
reached, when I stood upon the topmost rock of 
old Cuyamaca, and gazed with awe and wonder 
over the vast panorama that was there spread 
out before us. 

Last summer, when we camped at Twin Pines, 
we were much farther from the peak than I 
supposed, and those of our party who climbed 
partly up, were prevented from seeing much by 
the heavy mists that completely filled the val- 
leys on both sides; but 1 doubt if the whole 
year produced a finer day than the one we took 
for our ascent. In the first place the heavy 
rains of the winter have changed the aspect of 
the country, and making every valley, that last 
year was so dry and parched, blossom like the 
rose. Last week a heavy rain came in time to 
add a fresh tint, and to clear the atmosphere, 
and the view we had was the most awe inspiring 
of any I ever gazed upon. I say this with the 
vivid picture in my mind of my first love— 
Pike’s Peak. 

To simply enumerate the objects that came 
within our range of vision seems so tame that I 
hesitate to begin—for how can I convey to the 
mind of another the faintest idea of the vastness, 
the grandeur, the awfulness of that scene? After 
gazing in silence for a time, the only relief for 
my feelings that I could find was to get down 
behind a rock and assist the small member of 
our party in arranging a play-garden, selecting 
pretty stones for the enclosure. Strange, you 
say, and yet that picture was burning in my 
brain, and since, it has sunk deeper and become 
more and more vivid. 

The peak itself is over seven thousand feet in 
altitude, and on the ocean side rises for at least 
two thousand feet in an almost perpendicular 
wall, from which base the lesser mountains spread 
themselves out like waves of the sea suddenly 
arrested and turned to stone. Billow beyond 
billow they reach until they melt in the sea, 
which in turn at last melts into the sky. To 
the South the familiar Mexican peaks take on 
new and almost unrecognizable conditions — 
Table Mountain, that from San Diego looks to 
be way back from the coast we find to be resting 
his giant base in the sea. On the North, a bun- 
dred miles away, the horizon is shut in by the 
great snow-covered San Bernardino range, with 
Baldy, Grayback and San Jacinto, cleaving the 
air with their dazzling whiteness. But to the 
West—how shall I give you, how can I give 
you the faintest conception of that revelation? 


His 


the peak, and were constantly on the lookout, 
as we made the last steep climb. Once or twice 
we caught glimpses, through the trees, as the 
peaks to the westward began to take their proper 
lowly position. At the first glimpse a wild ery 
that awoke the echoes all about escaped us—it 
must be—it must be—that shining, glimmering, 
scintillating sheen, white as the snows that looked 
down upon it from the mountains above! But 
if the glimpse caused such rapture, what must 
‘the full view produce? Simply a feeling too 
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overwhelming not only to describe but to endure. 
It seemed we were in the very presence of the 
majesty of the whole earth, in which awfal vision 
our own insignificance crushed us completely, 
and we felt unworthy even to look. That desert! 
Not only the wild grandeur of it impressed us 
so, but the associations that crowd upon one as 
they gaze over that desolation. But why do I 
multiply words, when words mean so little? 

Well, to return to ourselves. This week was 
vacation, and as a friend offered us his horse 
and carriage for the week, we decided to go up 
to Alpine, stopping a day at Lakeside. I had 
planned to give a full description of the delight- 
ful ride over the wilderness of flowers, the trim 
orchards in full bloom, the delights of rowing 
on the lake—with the mountains all about us, 
the flocks of wild ducks, etc., etc., but now Cuya- 
maca has crowded everything out of my mind. 

But I must say a word about Alpine— for 
here we did not stop at the hotel, which is in a 
little basin, and so shut off from much view— 
but at the ranch of one of the dearest and most 
interesting of all the very interesting characters 
one meets here in California. Though over 
eighty-two, she still rides horseback and over- 
sees her ranch and does all her own work and 
is good, kind and genial as she is vigorous. She 
was over seventy when she took up her claim, 
which is located upon a mountain-side that 
overlooks the sea. When we saw the sunset 
that night from the peak just back of and above 
her house, we thought it a grand sight, and so 
it was indeed, but not—not like Cuyamaca ! 

On our way up to Alpine, the thought oe- 
curred to one of us, why not go all the way to 
the peak—only twenty-five miles farther, that’s 
an easy day's ride! Why yes; no reason in the 
world. The fact of being in nowise prepared 
—having light shoes, and so on, and so on, no 
objection whatever. Of course, let’s go! So we 
went. 

We stopped at Alpine store and bought 
horse-feed, crackers, olives — well, I needn’t 
enumerate all that we bought, only we thought 
we'd be prepared for whatever came, supposing 
we were hungry and no place to stop. For an 
hour or more we wound round the flank of 
Viejas, and came through the valley of the 
same name, and then up and up the fearful 
five mile grade, with the sun shining down upon 
the barren, rocky soil, and simply baking us. 
Of course we all walked, and let the horse rest 
every little while. Still it was beautiful, the 
valley of the Viejas (which, by the way, means 
old women), so named because some Indians 
had been making trouble there in the early 
days, and Mexican troops were sent out to quiet 
them. The Indians heard of it and ran away, 
leaving two or three old squaws who were too 
feeble to flee. Stretched out below us, and 
through the break in the mountains, we could 
see the ocean, with Point Loma and the Coro- 
nada hotel some thirty or more miles away. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon we made 
camp, that is, fed the horse and built a fire and 
prepared our lunch. In an hour we were on 
our way again, and soon came to a place called 
Descanso — from which point it was twelve 
miles to the peak. We had been told to follow 
the telephone wires, and this we did, on and 
on, until finally we realized that our much cov- 
eted peak was being left far behind us, and 
still the road did not turn. This part of the 
way was new to me, and the prospect was dismal 
enough, for we were surely headed for Mexico, 
and going down grade. We turned around and 
debated, and finally decided to retrace our steps. 
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Fortunately we were not long in finding a man 
—a most unusual sight in the mountains—who 
gave us the comforting intelligence that we were 
nearly to Pine Valley and farther from Cuya- 
maca than we were at Descanso. He put us on 
the right track, however, and we were informed 
that a man named Hobbs had a ranch about 
seven miles away. This we thought we could 
make, though it was then after four. Once on 
the right road we felt better, though the pros- 
pect was not over-pleasant, as from here on it 
was up, up all the way. Soon the stage came 
along, however, and on inquiry the driver told 
us that Hobbs was gone away and that we 
could get no shelter this side of Stonewall—the 
nearest stopping-place to the peak. Our horse 
was tired, so to make matters a little better, two 
of us went in the stage. It was a glorious night; 
the moon was bright and the stars glistened in 
a& manner never seen at sea-level. It was cool, 
of course, for we had long ago left summer and 
come up to early spring weather—but the air 
was so fresh and invigorating that we didn’t 
mind at all, even though we were not prepared 
for this altitude. Soon we came to familiar 
ground, and I could point out the places where 
we camped last year. It was half-past seven 
when we drew up at the little group of houses 
that constitutes Stonewall. We were not long in 
emphatically announcing our desire for some- 
thing to eat, and after our wants in this line 
were satisfied, we were shown up a clumsy pair 
of stairs, and into a room boarded off in a curi- 
ous style, with gunnisacs for carpets—but we 
made no comments, for the bed was clean and 
we were sleepy. 

Next morning the sun shone so brightly in 
our window and over the lake, that the first 
peep brought us out, and soon we were down- 
stairs and wandering around by the lake—a 
sheet of water five or six times as large as it 
was last summer. This is the reservoir that sup- 
plies San Diego with water. At present it is 
about nine miles in circumference. 

Another object of interest at Stonewall is the 
gold mine, but which unfortunately (for us), is 
not in cperation—however, we wandered around 
and investigated as much as we could before the 
bell rang for breakfast. This over we started 
for the peak. The base of the peak is a mile 
and a half back on the road we had come over, 
and from there it is about two miles and a half 
of steady climb to the top. Our horse would be 
of little use, so we bargained with the stage- 
driver to take us as far as he could. As we 
started up the trail the man of our party, who, 
like most men of the mountains, was keenly 
alive to the fascinations of game, kept con- 
stantly pointing out the tracks of all sorts of 
animals — coyotes, coons, badgers, etc.—when 
suddenly he called our attention to fresh deer 
prints. We crept along quietly, and soon 
through the bushes we could discern something 
moving. We stood almost breathless, and in a 
moment more the deer broke from the bush— 
one of them turned, stood an instant fully facing 
us, and then bounded up the trail and was lost 
to view. It was a beautiful sight and one not 
met with every day, even in this wild region. 
The wind was against them, so they had not 
scented us until we were right upon them. 

The whole distance to the summit consumed 


an hour and three-quarters, for the attractions 
In the first place 
the trees simply ravished us— great giants— 
pines, cedars and spruce—some of them so large 
that five people joining hands could just encircle 


by the way were so many. 


them, and many of them completely covered 


dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to the 


of the children of God in Christ Jesus; for as 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God whoever has not come to Jesus, who has 


of God that passeth all understanding. 


Spirit; and these revelations of himself were 


a favored few whom He may have called to 
special work and service, but to all the redeemed 


given to every man to profit withal. 


peace ; it is He who disturbs every specious rest 
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from top to bottom with the most exquisite grass- 
green lichens, the like of which I have never 
seen, except from the Sierras. 

As we struggled on we saw something glim- 
mering ameng the trees, and in a breath we 
shouted out, “Snow!” Now snow is no great 
treat to you, I fancy, but to us, and to me in 

articular, whv havn’t touched it for two years, 
it was a treat! At the first bank we had a fine 
game of snow-ball, and from there on we en- 
countered a great deal—frozen so hard that we 


walked upon it, as upon a rock. 
(To be concluded.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Steps to Peace. 


To those who long for peace, yet have not 
that they would desire, let me address a few 
words. 

“The wicked are like the troubled sea, when 
it cannot rest; whose waters cast up mire and 


wicked.” (Is. lvii: 20, 21.) 
So we see that rest and peace are the heritage 


made reconciliation for the sins of the world, 
and reconciles man to God, and has not a saving 
faith, of which Jesus himself is the Author, is 
not justified before God, neither has this peace 


There is but one way by which the soul may 
come into possession of this peace, and this is 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, who speaks 
peace to his people. Said He, “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” (Jno. xiv: 27.) 

He is known now, as in all ages of the world 
He has been, only by the revelations of his 


not made to prophets and apostles alone, or to 


in every age, a manifestation of the spirit is 


Jesus spake to the Jews, saying, “I am the 
Light of the world; he that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” (John viii: 12.) Again, John testifies, 
“ He was the true light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” (John i: 9.) Itis 
He then who shows thee thou hast not yet this 


or false peace, which Christ has not given, but 
into which thy own willings and ways have led 
thee. 

Hast thou seen this light manifesting to thy 
conscience thy transgressions and shortcomings? 
gently checking thee in the natural inclination 
of thy mind, and stimulating thee to do that 
which is right and good, like the voice of a 
friend —so forbearing, so constant, so loving, 
wooing thee to come to Him and abide in his 
counsel? Then to thee may it be said, as Jesus 
said to him whose eyes He had opened, “ Thow 
hast both seen Him, and it is He (the Son of 
God), who talketh with thee.” (John ix: 37.) 

For this light in thy soul comes from Him, 
and seeing the light, why wilt thou not uplift 
thine eyes, and behold Him from whom the 
light comes? Jesus commanded entreatingly, 
“While ye have light, believe in the light, that 
ye may be the children of light.” (John xii: 
36.) And as “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself, so is Christ in his own light 
reconciling us to himself. For God in Christ 
opened up a new and living way through the 




















shedding of whose blood we obtained remission 
of sins, and now Christ Jesus, by the light of 
his Holy Spirit, makes manifest that way to 
us, and draws us by the cords of redeeming love 
to walk in this way of the cross. When Christ 
came in the flesh as the Son of God, whoever 
then by the Spirit knew Him as such, knew 
also the Father who sent Him, as Jesus said to 
Philip, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” (John xiv: 9). So likewise, whoever 
now truly knoweth and obeyeth this Light, 
which is none other than the Holy Spirit, the 
promised Comforter, knoweth Jesus who sent 
Him, and “isa partaker with the saints in 
light.” 

Christ Jesus said, “ Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me,” sodid He command also, “ Believe 
in the Light, and he that believeth in the Light, 
believeth in Christ, who sends that Light from 
the presence of the Father. Those, then, who 
having sought, find, love, and come into this 
light of the Lord, and walk therein, these from 
being enemies to God by wicked thoughts, 
words and deeds, have become reconciled to 
Him, for these walking in the Light know the 
blood of Jesus Christ that cleanseth from all 
sin, and in this Light enjoy communion and fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son, and one 
with another. 

This, then, is the first step in the way to 
peace with God. Seek, receive and believe in 
Christ in the way and manner in which He now 
manifests himself to thee, and in which He and 
his power to redeem may be felt and known. 
No more need thy soul anxiously ask, “ What 
shall I do that I may work the works of God ?” 
For Jesus has once and forever answered the 
query, “ This is the work of God, that ye believe 
on Him whom He hath sent.” (Jno. vi: 28, 29.) 

This voice in the wilderness, this more than 
any prophet or prophets’ outward words, this 
Heavenly Teacher, who coming in the name of 
Jesus, takes of the things that belong to Him, 
and shows them to those that love ‘Him, that 
teacheth all things and guideth into all truth, 
will seal to thee thy Saviour in all his blessed 
offices to which the Lord his God hath appointed 
him, and thou wilt know Jesus as a Saviour, 
Redeemer, King and great High Priest, thy 
Sanctifier and Justifier—yea, made unto us all- 
sufficient in all things whatsoever we have need 


of Him. W. W. B. 





“PHARAOH Took OFF HIS RING FROM HIS 
HAnp, Anp Put ir upon Josern’s Hanp.”— 
The ring was, in this case, the symbol of author- 
ity, as it was in Persia, where we read of Aha- 
suerus delivering his ring to Haman when he 
constitutes him vizier. This was because the 
ring contained the signet, with the name, symbol, 
or device, known as the cartouche. In all ancient 
documents the affixing of the seal, and not the 
signature, constituted its validity. Vast num- 
bers of Egyptian rings have been discovered, 
most of them made of gold, very massive, and 
«ontaining, generally, a scarabeus or an en- 
graved stone. This is not set in the ring, after 
our fashion, but is pierced so as to form a por- 
tion of the circle. One not infrequent shape is 
a very massive piece of gold, slightly sculptured, 
and the shape of a horseshoe, the ends united 
by a swivel, on which revolves a four-sided seal, 
“ach side having the cartouche incised. These 
rings were generally worn on the forefinger. 
The vizier, or minister, entrusted with such a 
seal, had, in fact, plenary regal power, as he was 
authorized to affix the sign manual to any docu- 
ment at his discretion —H. B. Tristram. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
APPLE BLOSSOMS. 


The orchard boughs with blossoms hung, 
In summer days in May ; 

They opened when the spring birds sung, 
When south winds blew that way. 


But soon the sky was overcast ; 
Those flowers were tempest tost : 

And many fell beneath the blast ; 
And in the storm were lost. 


But some throughout the tempest clung, 
Until it passed away ; 

And turned to golden fruit, they hung, 
In autumn’s peaceful day. 


How like the orchard’s beauteous flowers, 
Are children fond and true; 

How happy are their morning hours, 
Their sky so clear and blue. 


But ’ere their glorious day is past ; 
Temptations round them fly; 
And many yield before the blast ; 
And like the flowers, they die. 


But those who lean, when dangers fly, 
Upon their Saviour’s breast, 
Will grow in beauty for the sky, 
And be forever blest. 
R. J. WILLIAMS. 
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WATCH AND PRAY. 


MARGARET EF. SANGSTER. 


Watch! ’tis the word of the Master; 
He has bidden me watch and pray, 
Oh! swift is my soul with its answer, 
‘Lord, I would hear and obey ! 
But the work of the house is waiting, 
And the children are wanting their food, 
There are errands to do, the long day through, 
And I cannot watch as I would.” 


“ Pray! ’tis the voice of the Master, 

I am fain to enter and be 

In the secret hush of his presence— 
Alone, just my Lord and me! 

But, people are crowding closely, 
And many a face meets mine ; 

Traces of tears, and furrows of fears, 
Are on them, Lord divine.” 


“ And I cannot pray, for seeking 

To loose their burdens of care, 

And I cannot watch for striving 
To make dark places fair. 

Oh! what shall I do, dear Master? 
I am fain to dwell with thee, 

But the needs that throng—it were surely wrong 
If I cast them far from me!’ 


Clear from the heart of the glory 

Ringeth a word of the Lord: 
“Thou art watching and praying, beloved one! 

My grace is upon thee poured ; 

For best is the praying and watching, 
That ceaseth not early and late 

To bless the lost and the tempest-tossed, 
And to cheer their low estate.” 


—S. S. Times. 
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Our insidious adversary will not fail to 





No Turning Back. 


BY T. A. GURNEY. 


No one who knew him is ever likely to for. 
get our Sunday-school teacher, William Brown, 
who lost his life a few weeks ago, as coxswain 
of our life-boat, in a fierce gale. As I write, a 
great pile of letters lies before me, with one 
testimony after another, from the most differ- 
ent sources, to his worth. One speaks of him 
as a “brave, kindly gentleman,” and no de- 
scription could be truer; another remembers, 
after fifteen years’ absence, his seamanship and 
skill; another, his manly Christianity and de- 
votion. Such witness comes even from friends 
of his boyhood. The lads of his class loved 
him, and followed him to his grave, for he was 
the gentlest and most patient of teachers. Though 
only forty-four years of age when he laid down 
his life, he had taught for twenty years in the 
Sunday-school, and had coxswained the life- 
boat for nineteen. 

This simple fisherman, whose devotion to 
Christ made him, like those Galilean fishermen, 
a fisher of souls, yielded up his life as he had 
lived it, in the sacrifice of faith and love. It 
was not the first time, by any means, that he 
had risked it. I remember one pitch-black 
night four years ago, when a fierce gale was 
raging, and all the coast roared with surf. A 
vessel had come ashore on a terrible ledge 
of rocks about two and a-half miles away across 
our bay. They were burning their signals of 
distress for hours, and no one had seen them; 
for the man on the watch was asleep. Huge 
seas were breaking over them all the time, 
William Brown got up to care for his crying 
child, but with the instinct of a true life-boat- 
man, because the night was wild, he looked out 
from the little upper window of his quaint fish- 
shop along the shore. There, across the dark 
waters, was the weird gleam of the signal of 
distress. In a few moments, boom! went the 
gun from the point, close by the life-boat house, 
which aroused the town, and sent some dozen 
men flying for the life-boat, in order to be there 
first. They were soon across the bay, burning 
their answering ligats to keep up the courage 
of those on the wreck; and every man was 
saved, but not without imminent peril. Just 
off the ledge, close against the rocks, in deep 
water, a huge sea smashed at a blow three oars 
on the starboard, and only Brown’s calmness 
and readiness saved them all from destruction. 
To capsize there would have meant almost cer- 
tain death. 

Those cruel rocks had te wait for their re 
venge, but it came a few weeks ago. Another 
fierce southeasterly gale drove a Norwegian 
bark, “ Brilliant,” full on a lee shore. William 































































prompt to any exercises calculated to prevent 
our seeking after that knowledge which giveth 
life; and the more plausible the engagement 
of mind, the less we suspect that a snare lies 
beneath. It is no matter to him how near the 
Christian’s path we may tread, if not in it— 
we are the more lulled into mistaken security ; 
even under the semblance of promoting the 
cause of religion, our attention may be so un- 
suspectingly but completely engrossed, that the 
great work of laboring in our own vineyards, 
of seeking salvation in our own hearts, may be 
overlooked and neglected. It is of little con- 
sequence by what “bait the grand adversary 
succeeds, his purpose is fully accomplished if 
we are but kept destitute of that knowledge 
which is life eternal.— Address to the Missiona- 
ries of New Zealand by Daniel Wheeler. 


Brown had watched her for hours drawing 
near her doom, as a St. Bernard dog will stand 
beside a traveller whom it waits to rescue. The 
life-boat was launched, and scanned by eager 
eyes as she sailed before the gale to the same 
ledges as before. When she neared this ledge 
she met with tremendous seas. An ebb spring 
tide was running out over the ledge dead against 
the wind. A huge sea struck her on her beam 
ends, turned her on her side after filling her 
with water, cast her gear and tackle in all di- 
rections, sprung her mast, and washed two men 
out into the surf. The waves were as high as 
a house, setting in all directions, and dashing 
in against the cliffs, and, though one man was 
rescued, brave William Brown was washed 
away. Not till next day—the very day when 
his youngest child was just three months old— 
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was his body washed gently ashore in a shel- 
tered spot, after the force of the storm had 
passed away. He left behind him a widow 
and seven children, two of these under two 
years old. His wife had often pleaded with 
him to give up a post so dangerous, for her sake 
and the children’s, but he knew the scarcity of 
sailors, and his answer always was, “If I am 
taken God will be sure to provide for you.” 
She has cause now to know the truth of these 
words, 

No one who saw it would ever forget the 
scene that afternoon upon the shore—strong 
men on every hand moved to tears, crowds 
standing about the little quay with faces pale 
with sorrow, and the fierce, relentless blizzard 
of snow and spray, and wild howling storm 
blinding and deafening all, whilst soon the 
night drew in from the sea very early and dark, 
as though to hide the havoc which that day had 
made 

We took up his body gently as we found him 
upon the shore. The sunshine wrapped the 
clifis with its soft glow, and the sky overhead 
was blue. The wind had lulled to a quiet 
whisper. The sea sobbed along the shore like 
a child wearied with a mood of passion, out of 
whom the temper is gone, sobbing wearily still 
in a heavy sleep. A Sabbath rest lay upon 
everything, and the white snows around were 
nature’s shroud to wrap a hero form. The 
fierce struggle had left its sad marks behind; 
but for him the travail and anguish were over, 
and “the rest which remaineth to the people 
of God” begun. Through that one hour of 
agony and loneliness upon the great deep he 
had passed to see his Saviour’s face. One mo- 
ment the blinding sea, the dark storm rack, 
the driving snow, the piercing easterly gale, 
the gathering gloom, the pang of separation, 
the physical “distress ; the next, the “ Peace, be 
still,” ““and there was a great calm,” the rest 
perfect and everlasting, the eternal gain through 
earthly loss, “ the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ,” the 
“desired haven,” “the land beyond that sea, 
where there is no more sea.” “ He was the man 
who was ready, sir,” said one of his comrades, 
“and that’s why he was taken.” And one and 
another of the crew, as they spoke of his work, 
said, “We always knew that where William 
Brown led us there was no turning back.” 

The funeral reminded those who witnessed it 
of Enoch Arden’s. The “ little port” had “ sel- 
dom seen” a statelier “funeral,” yet one so en- 
tirely spontaneous in feeling. The men of the 
whole place followed as mourners. One com- 
mon feeling of love and reverence and sorrow 


teachers, workmen and employes in railway 
and other works, joined in swelling the fund 
till, almost without an effort, it passed two thous- 
and pounds. Enough has now been raised to 
meet adequately all future needs; and William 
Brown’s words have came true, “God will pro- 
vide.” Of all the messages sent by post, Jere- 
miah 49: 11 has proved truest: “ Leave thy 
fatherless children, 1 will preserve them alive ; 
and let thy widow (s) trust in me.” 

“Is it possible,” wrote a lady the other day, 
“that you have received so much?” Yes, it is 
not only possible, but true, that God still re- 
wards simple faith. William Brown’s death 
has been wider in its influence even than his 
life. It was all because he went straight on in 
the path of duty. Many more will follow in 
his steps. Already some have felt the call. 
But to win the reward, we must be always 
“ready,” and there must be “ no turning back.” 
—The Sunday School Times. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


David Sands. 


David Sands was a minister among Friends, 
who lived chiefly in the latter part of the last 
century. His home was at Cornwall on the 
Hudson. His labors in the ministry extended 
over several parts of his own country, also over 
Great Britain and some parts of France and 
Germany. He kept a journal of his travels 
while on the continent of Europe, where he had 
the company of William Savery, who also kept 
an account of their joint labors. But the inei- 
dents of a great part of his life do not appear to 
have been recorded at the time of their occur- 
rence. They seem to have been kept in remem- 
brance by tradition and by private letters, either 
written by himself or by others. 

The papers which he left fell into the hands 
of a John Pease, of England, and, as they were 
thus fragmentary, there were periods of continu- 
ous Gospel service to be chronicled only from 
such verbal testimony as memory had retained. 

He appears to have been an humble man, 
content with obscurity, just the character to 
which the choicest blessings of Divine Grace 
are promised, and we have reason to think his 
life a notable and encouraging example of de- 
votion to Truth and of usefulness in the church, 

Before his extended visit in Europe, which 
ended in 1803, he was several times in New 
England. His labors among the early settle- 
ments in Maine were coincident with a religious 
revival there, in the course of which so many 
meetings were set up in the course of a few 
years. We had so little published account of 
the direct effect of his preaching there that it 
has been difficult to trace the connection of his 
influence with the great religious development 
of the following years. 

The somewhat remarkable convincement of 
Remington Hobby as we find it in the Journal 
was probably written from a verbal narration 
by J. Pease. 

In the memorial of Cornwall Monthly Meet- 
ing they say of D. Sands that, “ on his first visit 
to those parts of New England there was very 
little convincement, but, by faithfully laboring, 
he was instrumental in gathering several meet- 
ings.” 

A letter from Joseph Wing to Clementina 
Sands in 1798 speaks of much convincement in 
our “eastern county,” especially where the lot 
of David Sands was cast.” “ Five meetings are 
now set up within the limits of Vassalboro since 
he was there (four years before), and two in 
other Monthly Meetings. 

We have no account of these wonderful con- 
vincements from the pen of David Sands him- 
self. We may readily understand it was not 
best for him to dwell much upon the results of 
his own labors. Better to let God have the 
praise of his own work, and leave it to others 
to tell the story. 

An inquiry made by Rufus Jones of an aged 
one in that locality confirms the foregoing con- 
clusions. He says: “Hardly a meeting was 
begun in this country a century ago that did 
not owe the possibility of its existence more or 
less directly to his influence, and a very large 
number of the prominent Friends in those early 
meetings were convinced by his preaching, or 
through his personal efforts. It would be safe 
to say that the position Friends have held here 
and the work they have been enabled to do is, 
in great measure, owing to the zeal and faithful- 
ness of this true and devoted Christian apostle.” 

From Friends’ Review of First Month, 1894, 
I quote: “ Moses Starkey was another strong 



























“PuT YE ON THE Lor p Jesus Curist.” 
The highest honor that could conceivably be 
attained by an Eastern subject was that he 
should be clad in the robes of his king, even 
for ashort time. When Ahasuerus asks Haman 
what should be done to the man whom the king 
delighteth to honor, the courtier replies that he 
should be clad in the royal apparel which the 
king was in the habit of wearing, and so be con- 
ducted on horseback through the city. When 
Jonathan stripped himself of the robe that was 
on him, and gave it to David, and his garments, 
even to his sword, ete. (1 Sam. XViii: 4), he by 
this act symbolic ally, recognized him asa royal 
brother. An old French traveller relates of the 
Shah Abbas I of Persia, that when his chief 
minister had been accused of having a secret 
treasure house, the shah forced open the door, 
and found in the room only the clothes that his 
nazar had worn when a shepherd boy ; for these, 
he said, were all he could call his own, every- 
thing else was his monarch’s gift. Abbas was 
so struck by the nazar’s probity that he at once 
stripped himself of his own clothes and invested 
him with them. This was an act of condescen- 
sion, the greatest of which a king could conceive. 
But it is far surpassed by the metaphor of Paul, 
where Christ, as it were, lays down his garments 
that his servants may put them on. 








Tue refusal of Judge Buchwalter, of Cincin- 
nati, to deliver to the Kentucky authorities a 
colored man charged with shooting and wound- 
ing a white man, because he could not get as- 
surance that the prisoner would be guaranteed 
a fair and impartial trial in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, has attracted a good deal of attention ; 
but it has not been observed what is the parallel 
between this action and the similar action con- 
stantly taken by our Consuls in China, Egypt 
and many other countries. In Shanghai an 
Englishman is charged with a crime against a 
Chinaman. He is arrested by the English Con- 
sul, who refuses to give him up to the Chinese 
authorities: and he conducts the trial himself, 
simply for the reason that Great Britain does 
not regard China as a civilized country, which 
can give guaranties that a trial will be conducted 
and punishment awarded on civilized principles. 
To Great Britain and the rest of the civilized 
world China is yet a semi-barbarous country, 
incompetent to protect a prisoner, liable to pun- 
ish without a fair trial and in a cruel way. Now 
that is precisely the view that Judge Buchwal- 
ter took of Kentucky.— The Independent. 


The next day the relief fund was started by 
an appeal to the newspapers. It would doa 
pessimist good to read some of the hundreds of 
letters which came. The response was simply 
wonderful, and so in their tenderness and deli- 
cacy were the words which accompanied the 
gifts. They came from all classes, from abroad 
as well as at home. Some offered homes for 
the children in charitable institutions, one 
pressed for the adoption by himself of one of 
the girls. Several sent clothing. One “ yachts- 
man” alone sent a check for a hundred pounds 
anonymously. A seaman on a lonely lightship 
seut his small gift with the words, “ There’s not 
a nobler thing than a man should lay down 
his life for another.” Children, by their own 
desire, forwarded their New Year’s money-gifts, 
boys at school, undergraduates at college, per- 
sons of title, Sunday-schools and Sunday-school 
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pillar in this Vassalboro Meeting, and he, too, 
was convinced, under the preaching of David 
Sands, in the following manner: He was a car- 
penter by trade, and if not a rough man, he was, 
at least, one who was unconcerned about spirit- 
ual things. As he was one day riding along the 
newly-made road, he was asked by a neighbor 
passing by if he was going to hear the Quaker 
preach. To this he replied, that he had not 
thought of doing so. A little further on the 
road divided, one branch going to the meeting- 
house, the other to where the village now is. It 
came into his head to let his horse take which- 
ever road he would, and if he went by the 
meeting-house to go in. The horse took the 
road to the meeting-house. Moses Starkey went 
in and sat down by the door. As he entered, 
D. Sands was preaching He stopped in the 
midst of his preaching and, looking at the rear 
corner, said, “So thee left it to thy horse, did 
thee? It would have been well for thee to have 
left it to thy horse years ago,” and thereupon 
he continued his former line of thought with 
wonderful power. Moses Starkey was so deeply 
stirred that his conversion soon followed. He 
became a Friend and, in due time (became a 
recognized ), minister.” 

When, in 1794, D. Sands had obtained a 
minute liberating him for service beyond the 
sea. He spent several months about Maine 
before crossing to Europe. This was not strictly 
in accord with our usages, but, in view of the 
abundant harvest being gathered, we cannot 
doubt but that he was in the line of his duty. 

I have adverted to D. Sands being in com- 
pany with William Savery while travelling on 
the continent of Europe. On considering the 
individual characters of these two Friends, it 
would seem well that they were thus associated 
in this “ visit to the hidden seekers for Truth.” 
It was during a troubled period of the French 
Revolution. The difficulties in the way of pass- 
ing about on such a mission were great, and, 
without the eminent abilities of William Savery 
as one of the company, we can hardly believe 
they would have succeeded. But we must not 
mistrust Divine guidance and assistance. That 
could open the way for Thomas Shillitoe when 
he afterwards labored in the same field. He was 
probably as much wanting in human qualifica- 
tions to overcome difficuities as the subject of this 
essay. Wm. Savery in his copious and instructive 
narrative of these labors, speaks of D. S. as one 
alive in his ministry and an efficient co-worker 
in the Gospel. When their duties were ended 
among these people of strange languages, they 
essayed again to reach England. As it was war 
time, this was attended with difficulty. It had 
been easy to have obtained passports could they 
have used a little evasion, but they waited till 
& way was opened to leave and land in England 
with perfect rectitude. 

David Sands continued several years in Great 
Britain after William Savery had returned to 
his home. During much of this period he seems 
to have had no regular companion. Hence, 
where he left no record of his labors, we have 
no adequate means of supplying the deficiency. 
His return home was in 1803. He lived about 
fifteen years after this, and we need not doubt 
that he often entertained his friends by narrat- 
ing interesting passages in his experience. Jo- 
seph Hoag lived at the same time, and may 
have frequently met with him, and thus have 
heard from him- those common occurrences 
to be found in “Gleanings at Seventy-five,” bv 
S. Lukens. These occurrences were from the 
verbal narration of Daniel Koll, who heard 


them from J. Hoag, so their general correctness 
appears well settled. I had these narrations 
from the lips of D. K., agreeing substantially 
with the accounts afterwards published. I have 
frequently told them to others as strictly true, 
but, from reviewing the whole circumstances, 
think it best to admit the need of modification 
in some of the particulars. 

Whatever may have been the basis for these 
accounts, there is reason to believe that J. Pease 
was more or less cognizant of it. He tells us in 
the body of the Journal, that he was sent (when 
he was a young man), as a guide to David 
Sands, from New Castle to Edinburgh. He says 
that on the way D. Sands had a meeting that 
was remarkable at first for being a large, disor- 
derly crowd, but that a portion of the company 
were brought to quietness by his preaching. 

When unwritten accounts of complicated oc- 
currences are handed down by tradition, it is 
difficult to retain all the parts in their true 
coloring. Even when the same person has 
told a story many times, running through a 
long course of years, it will be found materially 
changed in some points. So it were not strange 
that the accounts of S. Lukens, that had floated 
upon the current of tradition so nearly a cen- 
tury, should have come to embrace some exag- 
gerated ideas. 

But when J. Pease was in America, in 1846, 
he narrated the following incident: 

“When David Sands was about to leave 
England, and was on his way to Liverpool to 
embark for home, his mind was arrested by the 
thought of one place not yet visited. There had 
formerly been a meeting of Friends, but now 
the meeting-house stood unoccupied. He turned, 
and after travelling about sixteen miles, reached 
the place. A time was fixed for a meeting, and 
the neighboring people invited to attend it. The 
house was well filled, and it proved a heart- 
tendering season. Under the power that at- 
tended the ministry, tears were brought to the 
eyes so generally that the floor was wet with 
them. 

“At a suitable time David shook hands with 
the Friend by him, but the company were so 
absorbed by their emotions they did not move. 
After some further waiting, David arose and 
said, ‘ This is a day that the Lord hath made. 
Let us be glad and rejoice in it’ He bade them 
farewell and proceeded to Liverpool 

“Those then assembled, or many of them, 
continued to meet there for worship, so that a 
strong meeting of Friends arose thus suddenly 
from the extinct Quakerism of a former pe- 
riod.” 

This case is quite analagous with the inci- 
dents of remarkable awakening narrated in 
“Gleanings at Seventy-five,” but is evidently 
not one of them. The protracted period of his 
journeyings in England, during much of which 
it would appear he was on foot and alone, 
afforded opportunity for all that is narrated in 
that book, and, indeed, for much more. As D. 
Sands kept no account of the fruits of these re- 
markable labors, we may conclude they were 
designed for the benefit of those addressed, 
rather than to satisfy the inquiries of succeed- 
ing ages. 

We would suppose that incidents so remark- 
able as those recorded in “‘ Gleanings at Seventy- 
five,” could not have escaped the notice of the 
biographer. From the manner in which he 
spoke of D. Sands, when narrating the case of 
his last meeting in England, it was evident that 
he was quite conversant with his labors there, 
and we are at a lozs whether to assume he never 














knew of those particular passages, or whether 
he had some reason for omitting them. I have 
had lately, correspondence with several Friends 
in the north of England, some of them of the 
family of J. Pease. They give some interesting 
reminiscences, but quite fail to throw any side- 
lights upon this rather unusual procedure. 

A review of the condition of our Society in 
England at that period may throw some light 
on the mission of D. Sands. There were many 
small meetings that were languishing, or had 
failed to be attended. Among those still mem- 
bers were a number who were quite wealthy, so 
that Wm. Savery says of them, “ They live like 
princes of the earth.” But Friends and descend- 
ants of Friends were not all wealthy, and while 
W. Savery and most others then travelling 
among them were entertained at these abodes 
of comfort or of luxury, D. Sands probably felt 
called upon to keep more with the humbler 
class of members. 

It was related by Archibald Crosby that, 
when among Friends in the north of England, 
a minister had a meeting appointed at a place 
where there was an unused Friends’ meeting- 
house. After the meeting, which was largely 
attended, it was remarked, as matter of surprise, 
that such a promiscuous gathering should have 
so well observed the quiet manner of a Friends’ 
meeting. A Friend of the neighborhood replied, 
the company were nearly all descendants of 
Friends who had formerly met there. The ob- 
jects of the ministry of D. Sands were probably 
such communities, then not quite so far removed 
from the generation of actual members as in the 
time of A. Crosby. 

It was the discrepancy between the accounts 
of the robbery of his house, given in Tract 177, 
and that in his published Journal, that incited 
this inquiry into the accordance of the various 
fragments of the history of this dedicated ser- 
vant of the Lord. It is evident that this has 
grown out of our liability to get astray from 
exactness when telling incidents that are no- 
where written down. The accounts published 
in the tract accord with what I heard narrated 
fifty years ago, so far as memory may be relied 
on. The narrative in the Journal was probably 
written from traditional accounts handed down 
from D. Sands himself in England. 

As D. Sands did not keep closely to the ex- 
pectations of his Friends, in liberating him for 
this distant service, it has come down in tradi- 
tion that their patience was quite exhausted by 
his long tarriance abroad, and perhaps by un- 
just presentations of his peculiar line of service. 
They had become jealous lest he had both dis- 
regarded church discipline and lost the guidance 
of his Divine Master. 

Aware of this mistrust on the part of his 
friends, on his return home it was a trial to him 
to meet them on the occasion of returning his 
time-worn certificates. But here, too, He who 
had been his guide and support in so many 
scenes of labor did not forsake him. He was 
enabled to lay before his friends such a view of 
his procedure during the years of his absence as 
quite disarmed opposition, and secured the ap- 
proval of such as were concerned for the welfare 
of Zion and the enlargement of her borders. 

L. BALDERSTON. 
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Reader, let me advise thee to hold thy relig- 
ion in the Spirit, whether thou prays, praisest, 
or ministers to others; go forth in the ability 
God giveth thee; presume not to awaken thy 
beloved before his time; be not thy own in thy 
performances, but the Lord’s.—W. Penn. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

Rabbits in Australia.— The havoe the rabbits 
have wrought exceeds all belief. On driving 
through the scrub, the grass is seen to be com- 
pletely devoured, nearly every tree and bush 
has been barked by their fatal little teeth, while, 
not in one but in hundreds of instances, they 
might be observed hanging dead in the forks, 
having climbed up in search of food, and, like 
Absalom, got caught among the branches. It 
is a case of the survival of the fittest. The rab- 
bit who can’t climb dies, and it is a question for 
the scientists whether or not this new propensity 
will have any effect on the future breed. Pos- 
sibly they may become solely tree-climbing 
animals. 

One of the most effectual methods of exter- 
minating them isto poison the water they drink, 
for Australian bunny is a thirsty little beast. 
The process is as follows: A dam or tank is 
chosen in a spot where the rabbits are most 
plentiful, and where they have to depend en- 
tirely on this tank for their drinking supply. 
Close meshed netting is then placed around it, 
only to be opened when the sheep of the paddock 


are allowed in to drink. For two or three days 


the rabbits are deprived altogether of water, 
and come to the verge of perishing. 
long, narrow trench is dug just outside the dam. 
This is filled with arsenic and water, wire-netted 


all around above six inches from the ground, to 


prevent the sheep getting to the poisoned fluid. 
Towards evening the rabbits make their appear- 
ance, hopping and scurrying all over the plain 
in countless millions. They come to drink, and 


remain to die, leaping over each other in their 


Before morning 
thousands are poisoned, and the ground for acres 


anxiety to get to the water. 


around the pool is covered layers deep with dead 
and dying. 
the present, by far the best method of dealing 
with them. 

Atone period I learned that no Jess than a hun- 


dred million acres were infested, on which twenty- 


five million two hundred and eighty thousand 
rabbits were destroyed in twelve months, while 
over a million pounds have been spent by the 


governments of three most infected colonies in 
the struggle. 


Wire-netting has been used extensively for 


the fencing, the description being seventeen- 
gauge, one and a quarter-inch mesh, and forty- 
two inches in width. In New South Wales, one 
uninterrupted line extends from Narramine, on 
the Macquarie River, to Bourke, on the Darling, 
a distance of two hundred and seven miles, 
thence to Barringun, a further length of eighty 
four miles, at an average cost of eighty-two 
pounds a mile. Another fence has been con- 
structed from the Murray River northward, 
along the western boundary of the colony, a 
distance of three hundred and forty-six miles. 
The cost of this alone was twenty-six thousand 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds, or, on an 
average, seventy-five pounds, teu shillings eight 
and one-quarter pence per mile. The colony 
of Queensland has netted all her southern bor- 
der line, from the sea-coast to Haddon’s corner, 
and besides these government fences, almost 
every pastoralist has protected his own property 
at a similar enormous expense. It would be 
thought that these precautions would check the 
ravages of the pests. But not a bit of it. Bunny 
simply climbs the fence, with the utmost uncon- 
cern, and continues his work of destruction on 
the other side. And where he once settles, it 
is impossible for sheep to live. He eats them 
out of house and home, and when he has fin- 
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This seems to have proved, up to 
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ished all there is upon the ground, as I have 
uid, he climbs the trees and lives upon the 
branches. It has been computed that one pair 
of rabbits may be the progenitors of three mil- 
lion in three years. If this be so, what will be 
the progeny of three hundred million pairs in the 
same space of time? It’s a pretty little calcu- 
lation. 

On many stations along the Darling, there is 
no escaping them. They rifle the gardens, climb 
the netting, and raid the lucerne patches. You 
find them in the verandah, in the dining-room, 
and even in your bed-room, under your bed. 
Government has a standing reward of five 
thousand pounds for a remedy against them, 
and thousands have tried to obtain it— On the 


Wallaby. 
Advice of a Tender Father to His Son. 


Oh, my dear child, how oft have I been so- 
licitous on thy account, before Him who knows 
that it would be my greatest joy to see thee 
walking in the Truth. Therefore receive with 
openness and cheerfulness, the counsel of one 
who is placed by a Divine Providence a watch- 
man over thee now in thy youthful days, and 
one who hath so dearly purchased his little ex- 
perience in the things of God. Flee from 
youthful lusts, which war against the soul, in 
this respect, give not place a moment, for be 
assured that he who halts so much as to gaze 


pp 
oe 





or look at temptation presented to the view of 


the mind is in some measure ensnared already. 

Many, no doubt, often assail thee at thy 
present age in life, but there is One who is able 
to succor all that are tempted. Oh, that a sense 
of his goodness, the Lord thy God’s goodness 
and abundant mercy and long forbearance, may 
yet more and more fasten on thy youthful mind. 
Then thou wilt come to see that “ godliness” or 
living in the fear of God all the day long, “ is 
great gain.” Then thy mind will be centred in 
true content in thy present allotment. Oh, take 
eare of letting it out, as many have done. Don’t 
eye the example of this or that parent or child, 
whose eye is out after the glitter of this uncer- 
tain world, but dwell at home. I mean within 
thy own little sphere, laboring to improve pre- 
cious time now in the days of youth. i 
evil days, or days of adversity, should overtake 
in some future period of life, thou wilt be favored 
with strong consolation. 

Bend thy mind to thy present circumstances 
in life, leaving that which is to come until it 
arrives. Thus a way, I have no doubt, will be 
made for thee, as has been marvellously wrought 
for thy exercised father. 

Items. 
The London County Council. — During the six 
years of the council’s existence, the Progressives 
have been a majority. For the last three years 
their majority has been overwhelming, and they 
have controlled the policy and the administration 
of London. Their work has been admirably suc- 
cessful. Over a thousand acres of parks and open 
spaces have been secured for the permanent pro- 
motion of the health and happiness of the people. 

The inspection of weights and measures, impar- 
tially carried out, has brought great practical ad- 
vantage to the poor; it has probably added an 
eighth to the purchasing power of the penny—no 
small thing to people who buy their coal by the 
pound weight, and their tea a cent’s worth at a 
time. The council has dealt courageously with the 
question of insanitary dwellings, to the rout and 
disgust of the “slum landlords.” It has revo)ution- 
ized the insane asylums. Three thousand lunatics 
enter the asylums of London every year. Their 
condition has been greatly improved. Intoxicants 
have been banished, and the percentage of recovery 
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improved by about twenty-five per cent. A model 
lodging house for homeless men has been built, 
which, though it provides for comfort and decency 
as such a place never before did, pays its own way. 
Considerable areas of unwholesome dwellings have 
been cleared, and are being covered with houses 
for the working people, in which all reasonable re- 
quirements for health and comfort are met. A 
definite, though not an extreme, temperance policy 
has been adopted; for the council is the licensing 
authority for music halls, and through this leverage 
can powerfully influence the use or abuse of intoxi- 
rants. 

It has not hesitated to shut up some infamous 
houses; and further, whenever a house to which a 
drink license was attached has fallen into its hands, 
it has allowed the license to lapse, thus refusing to 
make the London municipality a partner in the 
liquor traffic. It has demanded, and in a measure 
secured, that the richer districts of the metropolis 
shall be made to contribute toward the public ex- 
penditure of the poorer districts. 

Hitherto the local or municipal taxes have been 
raised within the areas of the old ecclesiastical 
parishes. This was reasonable enough when these 
parishes stood apart, isolated from each other; but 
it is utterly unjust, now that they have grown to- 
gether and become amalgamated in the mass of 
London, so that to a stranger their boundaries are 
indistinguishable. This “ equalization of rates ” 
has to some extent been accomplished to the ad- 
vantage of poor districts like St. George’s in the 
East, but to the chagrin of rich districts like St. 
George’s, in Hanover Square. 

Then the council has quietly but firmly insisted 
upon decency in the entertainments provided in 
music halls, and that the internal arrangements of 


these buildings shall not offer temptations to and 
facilities for vice. 
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The American Friend of Fourth Month 25th 
contains an editorial article contrasting Phila- 
delphia and California Yearly Meetings, which 
the writer regards as typical representatives of 
old and new Quakerism. The old Quakers, he 
thinks, make it their most solemn obligation to 
guard the Truth and its principles at all haz- 
ards, and their characteristics are weight, de- 
liberation and solemnity. With thenew Friends, 
life, activity and definite results are the first 
consideration. 

We readily accept the statement of the obli- 
gation which rests upon not only Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, but upon all those professing 
loyalty to our original principles, “ to guard these 
truths at all hazards ;’ and we cannot look upon 
those as true Friends, however estimable they 
may be in other respects, who adopt modes of 
worship and forms of religious services which 
are at variance with those principles. We can 
rejvice in the blessing that may rest upon the 
labors of such men as Spurgeon, Moody and the 
Salvation Army, but we cannot regard them as 
Friends; nor are we tempted by their success, 
real or apparent, to desert our own principles 
and adopt modes of action into which the Lord 
does not call us. 

We hope that from generation to generation 
it may truthfully be said that “ weight, deliber- 
ation and solemnity” continue to be character- 
istics of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. These 
qualities are by no means inconsistent with 
lively zeal and active efforts to spread the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom among men; although they 
do not favor the movements of those who are 
willing to depart from our doctrines and testi- 
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monies in order to render the profession of a 
Friend more popular and attractive, and in this 
way draw to our membership those who are 
not convinced of our principles. Our late Yearly 
Meeting truly stated that “The result of such 
a course would be to introduce confusion and 
discord among ourselves, and to weaken the 
testimony we were raised up to bear to the world 
to the spiritual nature of true religion.” 

In attending our own Yearly Meeting, one is 
very conscious of the concern that exists in it 
for the preservation of our members in the path 
of holiness, and for guarding the young from the 
many snares that beset their path, so that they 
may be prepared for service as instruments in 
the Lord’s hand, and grow up in his fear and 
favor. In some other places this concern seems 
partially lost sight of, and the attention of the 
meeting seems so much occupied with peace, 
temperance, Bible schools, Christian Endeavor 
and other similar concerns, that little time or 
energy are left for the encouragement of that 


individual growth in righteousness which is of 


the most importance to each member. The 
natural tendency of this is to make the sessions 
of a Yearly Meeting seem like occasions for the 
transaction of secular business, and to lessen 
the solemnity and religious awe which ought to 
prevail and which would make them seasons 
for spiritual improvement. 

There lies before the editor a communication 
from a Friend in California, dated twenty-first 
of Fourth Month, which says: “ I have thought 
much about you in your annual gathering, with 
fervent desires for your preservation amid all 
the changes around you, that nothing may turn 
you from the good old paths so safely trod by 
the valiant worthies who so long, with unshaken 
faith, unswerving fidelity and humble trust, 
bore ‘the heat and burthen of the day, and left 
to us the priceless heritage, so dearly bought by 
sufferings and sore trials, to point the only way 
to the kingdom of rest and peace, vouchsafed to 


all the cross-bearing children and dedicated 


followers of the meek and lowly Saviour. May 
Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting faith- 
fully uphold every one of the principles and 
testimonies of that earlier day, that, through 
the mutations of time there may be a remnant 
left to the praise and honor of Him, the holy 
Head and Preserver of his own militant church.” 

To this good wish we can respond, ‘‘Amen !” 


In the concluding part of the Report of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on page 319 of THE 
F rienp, in speaking of the Committee on Edu- 


cation, it is said: “The appointment of this 
Committee arose from a concern to assist Friends 
in educating their children under Friendly in- 
fluences—but there seems to be a danger of the 
movement drifting into a scheme for more ad- 
vanced education, which was not the original 
purpose.” 
our readers have inferred that this was designed 
as a criticism on the action of the Committee in 
sending a visitor to inspect the schools under 
their care. We believe this inspection tends to 
promote the efficiency of the schools visited— 
but we felt uneasy with a proposition for the 
Yearly Meeting to extend this supervision to 
other schools w hich are not sndsted by its Com- 
mittee or under its control. We suppose our 
fears were more easily awakened because, for a 
considerable time, we had felt a degree of un- 
easiness lest Friends should devote more atten- 
tion to advanced education than would be for 
the real benefit of society or individuals. 

So far as we have heard, the labors of the 


We learn, with regret, that some of 
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Friends who visited the schools were judicious 
in themselves, and were favorably received. 

We hope this explanation may prove reliev- 
ing to the Friends who have written to us on 
the subject. 

scsi linccacaiipi 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The United States Treasury re- 
ceipts for Fourth Month were only $24,247,000, or 
$8,704,000 less than the expenditures. The deficit for 
the fiscal year to date is officially stated at $45,247,000. 
During the month the gold reserve increased $656,000, 
standing at $91,289,000. 

The United States Supreme Court, in deciding a case 
involving the tide of 325 residents of San José, Cal., 
to their properties, held that “the holding of property 
under a claim of ownership for many years operates 
to confer a title by adverse possession which the courts, 
in the interest of the peace of the community and so- 
ciety generally, will not permit to be disturbed.” 

A remarkable series of meetings, which really com- 
menced at Washington in Second Month last, will be 
resumed in London in the week beginning Sixth Mo. 
16th. The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union have for some years been organizing a gigantic 
polyglot petition in fifty different languages, which has 
now been signed by over 2,000,000 actual signatures, 
and, with the attestation of certain great societies, 
represents seven and a half million persons. It asks 
for the prohibition of the sale of alcohol and opium 
by the different civilized Governments. The petition 
is 1928 yards long, and is mounted on over a mile of 
canvas. In the Eighth Month it is expected to be 
taken to the northern capitals of Europe. Afterwards 
Naples, Rome, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, the central capitals of Europe, India, and the 
countries east, Australia and Africa will be visited. 

California is to have, where the court chooses to 
order it, alternate jurors—that is, two extra jurors to 
sit and hear as does the regular panel. Then, if one 
of the latter falls sick, an alternate may take his place, 
and a mistrial be thus avoided. 

The Boston subway was originally estimated to cost 
$5,000,000, but many now claim that the cost will be 
much greater. It will carry trolley cars under a part 
of the Common. 

On the afternoon of the 3rd instant, the vicinity of 
Sioux City, and other parts of lowa, were visited by a 
tornado, that killed or fatally injured forty persons. 
The storm covered a path about fifteen miles wide. 

The same afternoon a cyclone appeared in West 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and did $50,000 damage to property 
Probably one hundred houses, barns, windmills, and 
trees and chimneys were scattered over the path of the 
storm. A rainstorm amounting to almost a cloudburst 
prevailed about twenty minutes, doing considerable 
damage to cellars. The suburbs suffered badly. 

There were 471 deaths in this city last week, an in- 
crease of 18 over the previous week, and an increase 
of 86 as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year. Of the foregoing, 244 were males and 227 
females: 61 died of pnenmonia; 54 of consumption ; 
29 of heart disease; 20 of old age; 20 of convulsions ; 
19 of inflammation of the brain; 19 of nephritis; 18 of 
apoplexy; 17 of cancer; 17 of marasmus; 15 of diph- 
theria; 14 of bronchitis ; 18 of casualties; 11 of inan- 
ition; 10 of typhoid fever; 10 of Bright’s disease, and 
10 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 963; 4’s, reg., 1113 a 112}; 
coupon, 1123 a 1123; 4’s, 1925, 120} a 120}; 5’s, 115 
a 115}; currency 6's, 100 a 111. 

Corron was quiet but steady on a basis of 7 ;;c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEED.— Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $18.50 a $19.00; 
spring bran, in sacks, $18.50 a $19.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.50 a $2.60; do., extras, 
$2.60 a $2.75 ; No. 2 winter family, $ 80 a $3. 00: : Penn- 
sylvania roller, straight, $3.10 a $3.25; W estern win- 
ter, es $3.00 a $3.25; do., do., straight, $3.25 a 
$3.5( 50; do, ilo., patent, $3.50 a $3.75; spring, clear, 

2.75 a $3.25 ; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.70; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was in scanty supply and firmly held at $3.50 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 68} a 638}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 54} a 543c¢. 
No, 2 white oats, 36} a 36}e. 

Breer CatTrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 53 a 6c. ; 
medium, 5} a 53¢e.; common, 4} a de. 

SHEEP AND Lamps.—Wool sheep, 2 a 5c.; clipped 
a 1} a 4}c.; clipped lambs, 3 a 6c. ; spring lambs, 

2.00 a $5.00. 


Hoos.—7 a7jc. for Western, and 63 a 6§c. for State. 


Forrian.—The London Daily News of the 6th inst, 
has a letter dated at Kars, regarding Turkish misrule 
in Armenia. Its correspondent says the Commission 
of Inquiry ought to be closed forthwith, since the result 
will be the same as if the inquiry should be continued 
until Tenth Month. The delay, he says, protracts and 
increases the sufferings of the Armenians, who are per- 
secuted, outraged and tortured daily by the Turkish 
officials and’ gendarmes. The correspondent devotes 
four columns to blood-curdling stories of outrage, such 
as have been published almost weekly since last fall. 

The Spanish Government has decided to establish 
an arsenal, dock yard and arms factory at Manila, capi- 
tal of the Philippine Islands, and to erect e laborate 
fortifications at Manila and Cavite. Several years will 
be required for the execution of these plans. Two 
native regiments with Spanish officers are to be formed 
at once in the Philippines. Manser rifles and modern 
cannon are to be shipped to the islands next month, 
and effective cruisers will replace the old vessels now 
on duty in the Philippine waters, All these steps are 
taken in view of Japan’s annexation of Formosa. 

A despatch from Shanghai to the G/obe, says that the 
Chinese, with a view of preventing the Japanese from 
entering Pekin, have cut the embankment of the Pei- 
Ho and flooded miles of country. Hundreds of persons 
were caught by the rushing waters and drowned. 

The Times correspondent in Shanghai says the Chin- 
ese Emperor ratified the treaty on the 2nd inst., and Li 
Hung Chang will proceed to Chefoo at once to exchange 
the ratifications. 

A united Press despatch of the 6th inst., from Paris, 
confirms the statement in the St. Jumes’ Gozetie that 
France has been informed by Japan of the latter's re- 
nunciation of her claims to permanent possession of 
Liao-Tung. 

A despatch to the Globe says that Japan has also 
intimated to Germany her willingness to give up pos- 
session of Liao-Tung. 

Great Britain has accepted Nicaragua’s proposition 
to pay $75,000 indemnity in two weeks from the date 
thereof. The government of Salvador guarantees the 
payment, and the British forces have been withdrawn 
from the isthmus. 

Some interesting discoveries have recently been made 
about animal life on the Hawaiian Islands. It appears 
that all the land and fresh water shells are peculiar to 
the locality. Nor is this all. Fifty-seven out of the 
78 species of birds, and 700 out of the 1000 species of 
insects do not exist in any other portion of the globe. 

It is reported in London that a French syndicate 
has bought the Island of Anticosti, in the St. Lawrence, 
from the liquidator of the old company. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo1n.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 

ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 


Westtown BoarpinG Scuoout.—The General Com- 
mittee meet at the School on Fourth-day, the 22nd 
inst., at 8 A.M. The Committee on Instrnetion and 
the Committee on Admissions meet at the School on 
Third-day, the 21st inst., at 7 P. M. 

Wm. Evans, Clerk. 


A SITUATION WANTED by a young man Friend from 
North Carolina, who understands care of horses and 
gardening. Satisfactory reference given. Call or ad- 
dress WiLiiamM Y. WARNER, 

Penn St. between Knox and Wayne Sts., 
Germantown, Phila. 


Diep, on the tenth day of Second Mo., 1895, Har- 
RIET HEALD, wife of Sidwell Heald, of LeGrand, Iowa, 
aged seventy-four years, two months and twenty-five 
days. She was born in Westmoreland County, Pa. She 
moved when a child with her parents to Jefferson Co, 
Ohio, and with her husband in 1858, to LeGrand, la, 
where she resided with few exceptions until the time 
of her death. She was quiet in her habits, exemplify- 
ing a Christian life in her walk and conversation, and 
although death came -with but little warning, her 
friends and relatives have the assurance that it found 
her pee for the sudden one. 


WILLIAM H,. PIL E'S SONS, PRIN 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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